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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


It had been planned to devote the March issue to announcements 
of committee personnel and plans. As it proved impracticable to 
bring these matters to a definite conclusion early enough, and as 
other available material was sufficient in amount to constitute a 
double number, the February and March issues were combined. 

The present issue contains a complete list of committees, with 
such statements as are available in regard to their progress and 
plans. 

In view of the anticipated demand for copies of the Report om 
Academic Freedom in Wartime, the size of the edition was increased’ 
and arrangements have been made for reprints of the report itself.. 
This report has been discussed editorially in the Outlook for March: 
27, and in the Nation for March 21. Reference may also be made: 
to Professor Lovejoy’s reply to the latter criticism in the Nation for 
April 4. 

Attention may be called to the recently organized War Depart- 
ment Committee on Education and Special Training, whose func- 


tions are defined in Science for February 22 and School and Society 
for March 23. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The following correspondence is of interest in connection with the 
recent report on Academic Freedom in Wartime: 


Garrison-on-Hupson, N. Y., March 26, 1918, 
To the Trustees of Columbia University in the City of New York: 

Sirs—I beg to submit to you the following requests: 

(1) That the proceedings which resulted in the passage of the resolution remov- 
ing me from the chair of psychology on October 1, 1917, be reopened, and that, 
at a hearing before an impartial body and on properly specified charges, I be given 
opportunity to defend myself against the accusation of “treason,” “sedition” 
and “opposition to the enforcement of the laws of the United States.” 

(2) That my salary be paid for the present academic year. 

(3) That in accordance with the terms of the statutes of the university I be 
retired from active service on July 1, with the pension due me. 

Presentation of the first request has been postponed until the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors had made its report. The Association has now 
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4 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


investigated the charges and on a full review of the facts has stated its conclusions 
in the following words: 


It is a grave abuse of the power of dismissal when it is used to deny to 
members of the university faculties the enjoyment of their fundamental 
constitutional rights as citizens; and an institution in which dismissal is 
possible upon such a ground as was officially put forward in this case is one in 
which adequate guarantees of academic freedom are manifestly lacking. It 
is in some respects a still graver abuse of power when administrative officers 
or governing boards attempt by their official declarations publicly to attach 
the stigma of treasonable or seditious conduct to an individual teacher because 
of acts of his which are in fact neither treasonable nor seditious. 

When charges are brought against a member of a college or university 
faculty upon any ground, the proceedings should, as a matter of course, be 
strictly judicial in character, and should be in accord with the principle of 
faculty responsibility. In other words, the person accused should be entitled 
to have the charges against him stated in writing in specific terms, and to 
have a fair trial on those charges before either the judicial committee of the 
faculty, or a joint committee composed of an equal number of professors 
and trustees, which should render definite findings, stating, in case of a 
decision adverse to the accused, the precise acts on which the decision is 
based. The importance of maintaining these procedural safe-guards against 
hasty or unjust action is, if possible, even greater at a time of popular excite- 
ment and heightened passions than under normal conditions. 


These finding of the American Association of University Professors are in con- 
sonance with the Anglo-Saxon conceptions of elementary justice. The charges 
on which I was dismissed, after twenty-six years of continuous service as a full 
professor of Columbia University, are exceedingly grave in character and are by 
law made crimes punishable by the most severe penalties. A proceeding by which 
a body of men undertake to adjudge a university professor, guilty of such heinous 
crimes, without trial and to publish its findings broadcast is revolting to the sense 
of fairness and of justice. It can not be allowed to stand. 

My second request is based on the fact that my tenure of office was at least from 
year to year, i. e., from July 1 to June 30. 

As to my request for retirement on pension on July 1 next, I beg to remind you 
that I had completed the full period of twenty-five years of service as professor of 
‘Columbia University prior to October 1, 1917, and that on the completion of this 
period my right to the pension provided by the statutes of the university became 
‘an accrued and vested right of which I can not be deprived by any subsequent 
acts on my part or by any resolution of the trustees. In this connection I desire 
to call your attention to a letter written to me by the President of the university 
on May 9, 1913, stating that I became entitled to the pension under section 67 of 
ithe statutes on July 1, 1913. 

Respectfully, 


(signed) J. McKeen 
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Tue Trustees or Cotumsis UNIVERISTY IN THE City or New 
No. 63 Wall Street 
Joun B. Clerk. 
New York, April 3, 1918. 
J. McKeen Cattell, Esq., 
Garrison-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

Dear Sir—lI am instructed by the Trustees of Columbia University to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter of March 26, and to inform you that they decline to 
comply with each and every of the requests therein contained. 

Yours truly, 
(signed) Joun B. Pove, Clerk. 


EMERGENCY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Meeting in Washington, March 26 and 27 


Representatives were present from the Association of American 
Universities, the Association of State Universities, the Association 
of American Colleges, the American Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, the National Education Association, the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, etc. 

Joint Commission on a Department of Education.—Announce- 
ment was made of the organization of a joint commission on the 
national emergency in education and a program for readjustment 
during and after the war. Dr. G. D. Strayer, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, chairman of the Joint Commission, was 
present at one of the sessions and discussed particularly the con- 
siderations affecting the proposed establishment of a department of 
education. It was informally agreed that the Emergency Council 
and the Joint Commission would co-operate in advocating this 
legislation, but it was also pointed out that the Emergency Council 
ought not to permit this particular project to prevent or interfere 
with activities in other directions, as there was considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among its constituent bodies in regard to the ex- 
pediency of the legislation. 

Plan of Organization.—The plan adopted at the joint meeting 
was further dicussed and on the basis of a report from the same com- 
mittee, the Council adopted certain amendments and a set of by- 
laws. The list of associations was extended by the addition of the 
Association of Corporation Schools and the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools, and it was voted to invite the co-operation of the 
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6 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education and the Child 
Welfare Association. ; 

The Executive Committee was authorized to enter into such 
advisory relations as it may deem expedient with educational 
agencies in the various governmental departments. 

It was voted to appoint a committee of three on International 
Educational Relations with particular reference to England and 
France, the Spanish-American countries and Japan. The chair 
appointed Messrs. H. V. Ames (University of Pennsylvania), H. W. 
Tyler (Massachusetts Institute of Technology) and J. H. Wigmore 
(Northwestern University), all members of this Association. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON PATRIOTIC 
SERVICE 


The Committee desires to call attention to the opportunities 
for summer work on the part of university professors who are then 
free to devote themselves to more active service than during the 
college year. There is an almost limitless field of activity open in 
connection with the educational work of the training camps (con- 
sult the local educational secretaries), the local activities of the 
Food Administration, and the work of state and local committees. 

A special and significant opportunity for college men is offered 
_ this summer by the National Security League in its campaign for 
intellectual preparedness among teachers in American schools. As 
a means of mobilizing the country’s intellectual resources, the 
League proposes to institute this summer, in fifty or more of the 
established summer schools, teachers’ patriotic training courses, 
into which it hopes to gather several hundred thousand school 
teachers for study of the problems of the war and the period of 
reconstruction which will follow. University and college faculties 
should be the principal source of supply for the lecturers in such 
schools, and the League counts upon a wide response from pro- 
fessors who feel themselves qualified for such work. The League 
cannot pay salaries, but is ready to meet all expenses incidental to 
the work. Volunteers are réquested to send their names, together 
with such personal data as they deem essential, to 

Proressor Ropert McNutt McEtroy, Educational Director, 
The National Security League, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City, 
from whom fuller information may be obtained. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 7 


The training camp libraries report the need of certain kinds of 
books of the sort of which college and university professors often 
possess superfluous copies. These include textbooks of all sorts, 
technical books, modern language books, and English classics in 
new and attractive editions. Gifts may be sent through college or 
public libraries. 


Extract from a recent letter of Professor Paul Van Dyke of the Ameri- 
can University Union in Europe to Chairman Haskins (dated 
Paris, March 18, 1918). 

“T have a suggestion for a certain line in which I believe 
the Committee could be of very direct service to us and to the 
fighting men of France. In the summer General Pétain, with 
General Pershing, asked the Y. M. C. A. to undertake, in conjunc- 
tion with an existing French organization known as the Foyer du 
Soldat, the establishment of thirteen hundred stations to give recrea- 
tion and aid to the French troops on the line or in reserve sustaining 
theline. . . . The work is being done on very broad and strong 
lines. Three hundred and fifty of these stations have already been 
established, but the work is much impeded by the lack of the right 
sort of American men to put into these stations. For they wish 
to put in each of the largest stations a Frenchman and an American, 
who speaks some French, at least enough to understand what the 
soldiers want when they come into the huts and to be able to ex- 
press plainly, even though inelegantly, his reply to their questions. 
I do not know how any man beyond military age, willing to rough it 
a bit and not afraid of the chance of an occasional bomb, could find 
a more real and interesting chance to do his bit. I feel sure that 
among college men, too old or otherwise incapacitated for active 
service, there must be many of the right stamp who would like the 
chance to get into this, if they knew of it. . . . It is agreed 
that the Secretaries of these French huts shall conduct no religious 
meetings, to avoid all suspicions of proselytizing among the French 
soldiers. . . . Ifthe Committee feels inclined to give this appeal 
a wide circulation with their authority among graduates of our 
American colleges and can thus get the services of several hundred 
men fitted for this work (not fitted for active service in the army) 
the Committee will do =r very practical to help towards 
winning the war. 
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COUNCIL BUSINESS 


The Council has voted favorably on the recommendation that 
the Association be represented in the Emergency Council of Educa- 
tion and that it approve the proposal of the Emergency Council to 
support legislation for a national department of education. 

Presidents of colleges and universities represented in our mem- 
bership have been placed on the complimentary list forthe BULLETIN. 
Among many interesting letters of acknowledgment, the following 
may be quoted: 

““T am much gratified by the action of the Executive Committee 
of your Association in placing my name on the complimentary mail- 
ing list. Bulletins that have hitherto been issued seem to me to 
have been most valuable contributions to educational progress and 
I hope to benefit from similar reports in the future.” 


NOTES FROM LOCAL BRANCHES 
DartTmoutH LocaL BRANCH 


“The following topics are suggested for discussion at the forthcom- 
ing meeting: 

1. Is more constant discussion of the problems of education 
desirable? If so, how can this be brought about? 

2. Is there need of greater co-ordination among the departments 
of the College? If so, how can this be brought about? 

3. In what ways can the present world-condition of constant 
change be utilized in the field of education? 

(a) Should the curriculum be revised, enlarged or altered? 

(b) Can means be found to encourage greater productive effort 
on the part of the faculty during this period of smaller classes? 

(c) Should the College adopt some of the methods of such train- 
ing schools as that at Plattsburg and insist on better physical condi- 
tion on the part of the student, greater punctuality, elimination 
of cutting, machinery for speeding up, and inculcating that sense of 
responsibility which is lacking now or not present in sufficient 
measure? 

(d) Can the athletic system be revised on saner lines in such ways 
and with such sense that the reforms will be more than temporary? 

4. Is any necessary portion of the student’s education omitted 
from the combined activities of the various departments? 

5. Is it advisable to attempt to devise ways and means to incul- 
cate a love of reading among the students? 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 9 


6. Do the members of the faculty look upon college problems 
from the college standpoint or the department standpoint? To 
what is this due? Should it be changed and if so, how?” 


Orricers RECENTLY ELECTED 


Amherst, R. G. Gettell, Secretary. 

California, M. W. Haskell, Chairman. 

Dartmouth, C. R. Lingley, Secretary. 

Mount Holyoke, Ellen D. Ellis, Chairman, Gertrude Cushing, 
Secretary. 

Vassar, Marian P. Whitney, Chairman, Lucy E. Textor, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE C ON FELLOWSHIPS, 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 
IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


The Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships (The Recruit- 
ing of the Profession) at an early stage in its deliberation came to the 
conclusion that the first step in its inquiry was to ascertain as 
exactly as possible the part played at present by fellowships, scholar- 
ships and assistantships in the recruiting of the profession.* Accord- 
ingly, a questionary was sent to each of the 632 persons who re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. between July 1, 1915 and June 30, 1916. 
The addresses were obtained from the registrars of all universities 
which granted the degree within that period. It was believed that 
these 632 persons were a statistically sufficient sample of the present 
recruits to the academic profession. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the results of the inquiry relate only to those persons 
who received the degree of Ph.D. and not to all graduate students. 
It is possible that different results might have been obtained if all 
graduate students had been included, though there is no evidence 
that this would have been the case. 

The questionary, with the omission of indicated repetitions, was 
as follows: 

Bachelor’s degree and year of graduation (stating College and University)? 
Occupation from date of graduation to beginning of graduate work? 

In what year did you begin graduate work? 

University in which your first year of graduate work was done? 

Principal subject and subordinates? 

During your first year of graduate work, did you hold a scholarship or fellow- 
ship? 

‘ (a) If so, state amount of stipend. 

(b) Did the appointment carry also remission of tuition and laboratory fees? 
(c) If not, state amount of fees paid. 

(d) Name of institution or association granting scholarship or fellowship. 
(e) Did the appointment carry with it university duties? 

(f) The nature of these duties? 

(g) The proportion of working time demanded. 

If you did not hold a fellowship or scholarship, state amount of fees paid. 

* The | ay ye of the questionary and the analysis of the returns were 
entrusted by the Committee to the Chairman. The questionary and the 
analysis were submitted to all the members of the Committee for criticism and 
suggestions, but the Chairman is solely responsible for the accuracy of the analysis. 


The Committee has voted in favor of printing the study in the hope that consid- 
deration and discussion of the subject will be thereby stimulated. 
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METHODS OF RECRUITING THE PROFESSION ll 


Did you serve as asistant or instructor? 

If so, state (a) Nature of duties. 

(b) Proportion of working time demanded. 
(c) Amount of stipend. 

If a period elapsed between your first and second years of graduate work, 
state occupation in which you were engaged. 

[The same questions were repeated for the second, third and fourth years of 
graduate work.]} 

If your graduate work extended over more than four years, give the facts 
indicated above for each additional year separately. 

Date of Ph.D. degree and name of university conferring? 

What is your present occupation? 

If you held a fellowship, scholarship or assistantship during the period of 
your graduate study were you enabled thereby to complete your work for 
the doctorate sooner? 

If you held an assistantship, did you find this of advantage apart from the 
money earned thereby? 

Remarks or suggestions. 


Of the 632 questionaries sent out, 534 were returned filled out, 
22 were returned by the postal officials on account of deficient 
address, and the remaining 76, which presumably reached the per- 
sons addressed, were not returned. Of the total number of persons 
to whom questionaries were sent, therefore, over 84 per cent gave 
the information desired. There is no reason to doubt that the per- 
sons who filled out the blanks were representative of the total num- 
ber receiving the degree. 

From the questionaries returned, it was evident that the terms 
scholarship, fellowship and assistantship are used in different 
senses in different universities and apparently in different depart- 
ments of the same university. It was necessary, therefore, to de- 
fine these terms. The important criteria for the purposes of the 
present investigation appeared to be (a) the amount received and 
(b) the extent of the university duties demanded. The arbitrary 
amount of 10 per cent of working time demanded was fixed upon as 
the line of demarcation between assistants, on the one hand, and 
scholars and fellows, on the other. A scholarship was distinguished 
from a fellowship only by the amount received. The following 
definitions were adopted: (1) A scholar receives tuition only and 
performs either no university duties or duties requiring not more 
than 10 per cent of his working time. (2) A fellow receives a sum 
in addition to tuition and performs either no university duties or 
duties requiring not more than 10 per cent of his working time. 
(3) An assistant receives tuition, or tuition and an additional 
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12 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


amount, and performs university duties which require more than 
10 per cent of his working time. 

The definition of a scholarship from one point of view is not satis- 
factory, since the tuition fees vary widely in the different univer- 
sities, and in some, graduate students pay no tuition fees. A 
student holding a scholarship in a university where the tuition fees 
are $150 per year is no better off financially than one who does not 
hold a scholarship in a university where no tuition is charged. For 
the purposes of the present inquiry, however, the main question is 
whether the student is encouraged by official action of the univer- 
sity to pursue graduate work and those persons who paid no tuition 
because the university does not charge graduate students tuition 
fees have not been classed as scholars. In a supplementary table, 
however, information has been given as to the amount of tuition 
paid by those graduate students who were not scholars, fellows or 
assistants. 

It has not been easy in every case to decide whether the amount 
of time demanded by university duties was in excess of 10 per cent. 
A large part of those who filled out the blanks stated the proportion 
of working time demanded; others gave the number of hours of 
teaching, library work or laboratory work. The proportion of 
working time was estimated from these data. Only a compara- 
tively small number of cases fell so near the division line as to make 
it doubtful whether they should be classed as assistants rather than 
as scholars or fellows. Undoubtedly some were wrongly classified, 
but it is believed that the errors on one side balance those on the 
other. 

In order to make clear the distribution of fellowships, scholar- 
ships and assistantships, the 534 persons were first divided into 
nine groups defined as follows: 

Group 

: I. Those who received no student appointment during the period of 

graduate study. 

II. Those who received only fellowships. 
III. Those who received only scholarships. 
IV. Those who received only assistantships. 
V. Those who received both scholarships and fellowships but not 


assistantships. 

VI. Those who received both scholarships and assistantships but not 
fellowships. 

VII. Those who received both fellowships and assistantships but not 
scholarships. 


VIII. Those who received fellowships, assistantships and scholarships. 
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METHODS OF RECRUITING THE PROFESSION 13 


The following table shows the number of students in each group, 
the aggregate number of years spent in graduate study by each 
group, the average number of years so spent, and the aggregate 
number of years covered by some form of student appointment: 


Aggregate Average Aggregate 


~ Number of 
Wensher of Number of | Number of | Number of Years Cave 


Students Years of Years of 
Group in Group Graduate Graduate ss 
Study Study Appointments 

3.8 

3.3 183 
2.9 63 
3.9 479 
3.4 99 
3.7 82 
3.9 450 
4.3 86 
3.7 1442 


Of the 1992 years of graduate study, 1442 years, or 72 per cent, 
were covered by some form of student appointment and 550 years, 
or 28 per cent, were not so covered. Of the 550 uncovered years, 
56 were spent in universities in which no tuition fee is required for 
graduate students. A considerable part of the other uncovered 
years consist of summer session work and of part time work. Ap- 
parently, comparatively few appointments are made among students 
in summer schools and among those who take less than the ordinary 
number of courses. 

The total number of years covered by fellowships was 456. 
The total number of years covered by scholarships was 174. 
The total number of years covered by assistantships was 812. 

The following table shows the number of those who held some 

form of appointment in every year of their graduate study: 


Those who held a fellowship every 30 
Those who held a scholarship every year.................00cceeeees 12 
Those who held an assistantship every year........ 87 
Those who held either a fellowship or a scholarship every year........ 19 
Those who held either a fellowship or an assistantship every year...... 80 
Those who held either a scholarship or an assistantship every year... . . 13 
Those who held a scholarship, a fellowship or an assistantship every 
Total number holding an appointment every year................0+. 255 
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From the foregoing it appears (1) that there were fewer than 10 
per cent of those reporting who did not hold some form of student 
appointment, (2) that nearly one-half received an appointment of 
some kind in every year of graduate study. Of the three forms of 
appointment, the assistantship is by far the most important. Of the 
1442 years of graduate study covered by one or another of the forms 
of appointment, 812, or 56 per cent, were covered by assistantships. 
Three hundred and forty-two of the 534 students held assistantships 
at least one year, 270 held fellowships and 115 held scholarships. 

In the following table, the 534 persons who made replies to the 
questionary are classified according to the length of the period 
spent in graduate study, and subdivided according to the number 
of years some form of appointment was held. 


NoumsBer or StupENTs CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF YEARS SPENT IN 
GrapvuaTse Stupy aNnp Suspivipep AccorpDING TO NuMBER OF YEARS 
CoveRED BY APPOINTMENTS 


Number Number of Years in Graduate Study 
of Years Total 
covered by . 
Appointments 5 6 7 8 


0 4 17 20 4 2 2 49 
1 2 30 15 47 
2 15 72 18 4 1 110 
3 115 49 5 4 173 
4 89 17 2 108 
5 24 5 2 31 
6 8 1 1 10 
7 3 2 5 
8 1 1 
Total 21 | 234 | 191 54 22 6 6 534 


It will be noted that the proportion of students holding an 
appointment every year is less in those groups which spent a long 
period in graduate study. This is partly, if not wholly, accounted 
for by the fact that a larger part of these students were registered 
as part-time students and were consequently not eligible to uni- 
versity appointments. If the groups which spent three or four 
years in graduate study—aggregating four-fifths of the total number 
—are combined, it appears that slightly less than one-half of the 
students in these groups held appointments every year, more than 
one-fourth held appointments every year except one, and only 8 per 
cent failed entirely to receive an appointment. 
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Tue First YEAR oF GRADUATE Strupy 


The first year of graduate study deserves especial analysis in any 
consideration of the question of the recruiting of the profession in 
its relation to scholarships, fellowships and assistantships. The 
encouragement offered to students at this time is more likely to be 
decisive n determining the choice of a career than that offered at 
a later period. 

The following table shows the total number of persons included 
in the returns, classified into two major groups: (1) those who spent 
their first year of graduate study in the same university from which 
they received the bachelor’s degree, (2) those who spent the first 
year elsewhere. Each of these major groups is divided into two 
minor groups: (1) those who proceeded immediately to graduate 
study and (2) those who for a period were otherwise occupied. For 
each of these four classes, the following table shows the number of 
students who did not receive an appointment and the number who 
received each of the three forms of appointment: 


NuMBER oF StupENTs CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CHARACTER OF APPOINTMENT 
IN THE First Year or GrapvuatTe Stupy 


Bachelor’s Degree Bachelor’s Degree 
from Same University from Elsewhere 


Total 


No After a 
Period Period 


After a 
Period 


The two groups which furnished the largest numbers of graduate 
students were, (1) those who continued as graduate students, with 
no intervening period of other occupation, in the same university 
from which they had received the bachelor’s degree, (2) those who 
after a period of other occupation began graduate work elsewhere. 
The numbers in these groups were approximately equal and the 
two groups together comprised over two-thirds of the total number 
of graduate students. 

Nearly two-thirds of the total number of students received ap- 
pointments in their first year. For the first year, as for the com- 


= 
Period 

No 21 33 90 39 183 
Scholarship.......... 4 18 29 10 61 . 
Fellowship.......... 8 31 23 24 86 
Assistantship........ 21 98 43 42 204 
54 180 185 115 534 
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bined years, the assistantship was more important than the scholar- 
ship and fellowship together; of the total number of student appoint- 
ments, nearly three-fifths were assistantships. The chance of a 
student’s securing an appointment in the first year was quite dif- 
ferent in the different groups. Roughly, over four-fifths of those 
who returned immediately to the same university for graduate 
study secured appointments, as against only one-half of those who, 
after a period of other occupation, spent their first year of graduate 
study in a university different from that in which they received the 
bachelor’s degree. The two other groups—those returning after a 
period to the same university and those going immediately else- 
where—were more nearly equal; three-fifths of one group and two- 
thirds of the other received appointments. Of all those going im- 
mediately into graduate work, three-fourths received appointments, 
while of those who began graduate work after a period of other 
occupation, slightly more than one-half received appointments. 
The contrast between thosé immediately going elsewhere and those 
immediately returning to the same university is particularly strik- 
ing; four-fifths of the latter class and only two-thirds of the former 
received appointments. 

There were 183 students who did not receive an appointment in 
their first year. Fifteen paid less than full tuition because they 
attended less than a certain number of courses. In 13 cases, the 
first year of graduate work was made up of study during several 
summer sessions, and the granting of scholarships and other student 
appointments is comparatively rare in such cases. These 28 stu- 
dents were practically eliminated from appointment by the con- 
ditions under which they studied. The number of eligible persons 
who failed to receive an appointment was, therefore, 155. Of the 
155 eligible persons who did not receive an appointment, 20 paid 
no tuition fees, since they studied in universities in which graduate 
students are not charged tuition fees. 

The number of students who paid tuition fees, including summer- 
school and part-time students, was 163, or 32 per cent, of the total 
number. Of these, 104 paid tuition fees of $100 or over. The 
remaining 59 paid fees ranging from $10 to $100, but for the greater 
part between $20 and $40. 

Since the terms fellowship and assistantship have been necessarily 
defined broadly, it seems desirable to analyze more in detail the 
value of the scholarships, fellowships and assistantships awarded to 
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first-year students. The following table shows the value of the 351 
appointments in the first year of graduate study: 
Noumser or Grapvuate Srupents ScHoLarsHirs, FELLOWSHIPS AND 


ASSISTANTSHIPS OF THE SPECIFIED VALUES IN THEIR First YEAR oF GRAD- 
UATE Stupy 


From Same University 


After a Period | No Period 
Value Total 


4 1 5 
Tuition and less than $100...... 

Tuition and $100 to $300....... 5} 8| 13 
Tuition and $300 to $500....... 3} 5} 8 
Tuition and $500 to $800....... 5 5 
Tuition and over $800.......... 2 


From Elsewhere 


After a Period} No Period 
Value 


Tuition and $100 to $300....... 
Tuition and $300 to $500....... 76 
Tuition and $500 to $800....... 38 
Tuition and over $800.......... 


From the above table, it will be seen that the median for the 
entire 351 students who received student appointments in their 
first year falls in the class which held appointments of the value of 
$100 to $300 in addition to tuition. All of the 351 except 83, that 
is, three-fourths of the total number, received a stipend in addition 
to tuition. Fifty-four per cent of the number fell in the two classes 
receiving respectively $100 to $300 and $300 to $500 above tuition. 
The different groups of students, with one exception, do not vary 
much in their distribution from the distribution of the total. The 
group made up of students who spent their first year of graduate 

2 
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18} | 5} 23 | 28 
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13/42} 55 | 68 
6129] 35 | 43 
16 21 
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Grand 
= Total | Total 
Total | S| Fi Total | 
Tuition 4; 14 55 83 
| Tuition and less than $100......| | 4 4 4} 1] 5 9 | 21 q 
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work in a university different from that in which they received the 
bachelor’s degree and after a period, received a relatively large 


' percentage of scholarships as against other forms of appointment. 


The value of the appointments in this group was, therefore, lower 
than that in the groups. 

If we omit the amounts paid to assistants, on the assumption that 
these payments were a compensation for work performed, the sum of 
the stipends received by the students in their first year, exclusive 
of tuition, was nearly $25,000. The total amount of tuition fees 
paid was approximately $17,000. If the amounts paid to assistants 
are included, the sum of the stipends was $89,000. 

The following table brings together the chief facts with reference 
to the relation between a period of other occupation and appoint- 
ments in the first year of graduate study: 


Noumper or Srupents Enrerinc upon Grapuate Srupy Arrer A PEriop or 
Oruer OccuPaTION CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE LENGTH OF THE PERIOD 
AND THE CHARACTER OF THE First YEAR APPOINTMENT 


Length of Period in Years 


Character of Appointment 1 


From Same University 


No Appointment.............. 2 7 

« 1 1 

2 5 9 


The number of students entering upon graduate work after one 
year’s other occupation was greater than after any longer period 


| 
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and the number gradually diminishes with the length of the period. 
The proportion of appointments after a period of other occupation 
of one year is almost exactly the same as after a period of two years, 
but the proportion of appointments after longer periods is less. 
The following table shows the occupations in which the 239 stu- 
dents who entered upon graduate work after a period of other occu- are 
pation were engaged from the time of receiving the bachelor’s 
degree until the beginning of graduate work: 
Nomper or Srupents Encacep in Specirrep Occupations From TIME OF 
REcEIVING THE BacHELOR’s DEGREE UNTIL ENTERING UPON GRADUATE 


Work 


| 
Ne) 


1 


The source of the appointments held by the 351 students in their 
first year of graduate work was with few exceptions the university | 
in which the student did his first year’s work although there were 
some appointments from other sources. an 
The following table shows the sources of all appointments held 
by the students in their first year of graduate work: 
| 


NoumBer or Stupents APPOINTMENTS IN THEIR First YEAR or Grap- 
vate Stupy CLassiFIED ACCORDING TO THE SOURCE OF THE APPOINTMENT 


From Same University 


After a Period| No Period 


Alumni Association of University in which 
Graduate work was done............ 


S| Total | S| Total 
art 
University in which Graduate work was ‘ los 
1 1 3 

Total... ees} 4] 8121] 33 18/31/98) 147 
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From Elsewhere 


After a Period| No Period 
Grand 
Total 


Source of Appointment 


s| A A| Total 


Total |S | F 


University in which Graduate work was 
27/14/43] 84 |10|17|42} 69 | 329 
College or University in which undergrad- 


uate work was done................ 7 4 4 ll 
Alumni Association of University in which 
Graduate work was done............ 2 2 1 1 3 
29/24/43} 96 /|10/23/42) 75 | 351 


Of the 351 appointments, only 22 were from other sources than 
the university in which the graduate work was done. Three of the 
22 were from the alumni associations of the university in which the 
graduate work was done. The only graduate students whose 
appointments were not conditioned on their pursuing graduate 
study at a particular university were the 11 whose appointments 
came from the college or university in which their undergraduate 
work was done and the 8 whose appointments came from various 
funds independent of any university. 

The following table shows more in detail the movement of stu- 
dents from the colleges or universities in which they received the 
bachelor’s degree to the university or college in which they did their 
first year’s graduate work: 


Nomser or First-Year STuDENTS wHO RECEIVED THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 
ELSEWHERE, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CHARACTER OF APPOINTMENT 
AND CHANGE IN Puiace or Srupy 


After a Period 


No Period 


N;|S|F 


N s|r|a 


From University to University* 7} 56116] 9] 2] 61/138] 85 

From College to University. ...| 62 | 22 | 17 | 27 | 30| 71] 17 | 25 | 207 

From University to College... . 1 2 

From College to College....... 3.5: 43-8 4 
90 | 29 | 23 | 43 | 39 | 10 | 24 | 42 | 300 


*The definitions of university and college here adopted are purely empirical. 
The universities listed in Science for Feb. 3, 1917 as having conferred the Ph.D. 
degree at least once since 1910 together with foreign universities are classed as 
universities. All others are classed as colleges. 
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Of the 300 students who spent their first year as graduate stu- 
dents in universities or colleges different from those in which their 
undergraduate work was done, 85 came from other universities, and 
207 from colleges. As has already been noted, two hundred and 
thirty-four students began their graduate work in the same univer- 
sity or college from which they had received the bachelor’s degree. 
Approximately, 200 of these were in universities. It appears, 
therefore, that of those who took the bachelor’s degree in a univer- 
sity which confers the Ph.D. degree less than one-third went else- 
where for their first year of graduate work. The ratio was very 
much smaller, of course, in the universities which confer a large 
number of Ph.D. degrees. The proportion was considerably less, 
also, for those who went on immediately to graduate work—only 
about one-sixth going elsewhere for their first year of graduate work. 
The 534 students who went forward to the Ph.D. degree were made 
up of the following groups: 


Forty-four per cent had received the bachelor’s degree from the same uni- 
versity or college. 

Seventeen per cent came from other universities. 

Thirty-nine per cent came from colleges. 


Seconp YEAR OF GRADUATE Strupy 


It has seemed desirable to classify separately also the data for 
the second year of graduate study in order to ascertain (1) the 
change in the proportion and character of student appointments as 
against those in the first year and (2) the relation of such appoint- 
ments to the movement of students. 

The following table shows in a general way the chief facts with 
reference to student appointments in the second year of graduate 
study: 


NumBer or Srupents Seconp Year or GrapvuaTe Srupy CLASSIFIED 
Accorpinec TO CHARACTER OF APPOINTMENT AND ACCORDING TO PLACE 
or First Year Srupy 


Previous Year 
Elsewhere 


Previous Year in Same 
Character of University 

Appointment 
After a Period| No Period |Aftera Period) No Period 


No Appointment ..... 

Scholarship.......... 

Fellowship........... 12 42 

Assistantship ........ 13 25 
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Of the 534 graduate students, 393, or approximately three-fourths, 
spent their second year in the same university in which the first 


year was spent. Over three-fourths of the total number—or 405— 


received some form of appointment as against slightly less than two- 
thirds in the first year. Of those who continued as graduate stu- 
dents without a period of other occupation, 77 per cent of those 
who remained in the same university and 85 per cent of those who 
went elsewhere held appointments. The lowest ratio of appoint- 
ments, 58 per cent, was in the class of students who after a period 
of other occupation went to a university different from that in 
which the first year of graduate study was spent; the next lowest, 
68 per cent, was in the group of those who returned to the same 
university after a period of other occupation. Sixty-three per cent 
of all those students who returned to graduate work after a period 
of other occupation and 79 per cent of those students whose second 
year of graduate work followed immediately on the first year re- 
ceived appointments. 

There were 129 students who did not receive appointments. Of 
these, 13 were in universities where graduate students are not 
charged for tuition. Twenty students paid partial tuition fees and 
were probably ineligible for student appointments because they were 
largely engaged in some other occupation. Seven made up the year 
of graduate study by combining a number of summer sessions. 
Seventy-two paid tuition fees of $100 or over, and seventeen paid 
smaller fees ranging for the most part between $10 and $35. The 
number of students who paid tuition fees, including summer school 
and partial fees, was 116, or 22 per cent of the total number, as 
against 32 per cent in the first year of graduate study. 

The following table shows the value of the student appointments 
received by the 405 graduate students who held appointments in 
the second year of their graduate work. 

The median for the value of all second year appointments falls 
in the class of students receiving tuition and $300 to $500 in addi- 
tion. It is thus greater than for first year appointments. Only 60 
students received tuition only or about 15 per cent of the total 
number receiving appointments as against 83 in the first year, or 
24 per cent of the total. In two of the groups, consisting of students 
who followed other occupations for a period between the first and 
second years of graduate study, the median is less and falls in the 
class receiving tuition and from $100 to $300 in addition. As has 
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NoumBer or GrapuaTe Srupents Hoipine ScHoLaRsHIPs, FELLOWSHIPS AND 
ASSISTANTSHIPS OF THE SprEciFieD VaLuEs IN THEIR Seconp YEAR OF 
Grapvuate Srupy 

Previous Year in Same University 


After a Period No Period 


Value 
Tuition and $100 or less....... 1.1 2 
Tuition and $100 to $300...... 6} 6} 12 
Tuition and $300 to $500...... 5} 1 6 
Tuition and $500 to $800...... 


Tuition and over $800......... 


— | —— | — | — | — 


Tuition and $100 or less....... 3 3 6 22 
Tuition and $100 to $300...... 10) 6| 16 28 94 
Tuition and $300 to $500...... 19} 8| 27 35 | 133 
Tuition and $500 to $800...... 8 8 16 18 63 
Tuition and over $800......... 2; 3 5 6 33 

9/42) 25| 76 106 405 


already been noted, students who followed other occupations for a 
period between the first and second years received also fewer 
appointments. 

If we omit from the calculation the amounts paid to assistants, 
on the assumption that these payments were a compensation for work 
performed, the sum of the stipends received by the students in their 
second year, exclusive of tuition, was nearly $48,000. The total 
amount of tuition fees paid by the group was $12,000. If the 
amounts paid to assistants are included, the sum of the stipends 
received by the group was approximately $135,000. 

The following table brings together the chief facts with reference 
to the relation between the length of the period of other occupation 
and the number of appointments in the second year of graduate 
study: 


| 
| 
Total p 
| | A | Total 
| 9} 42 | 47 
13} 1} 14 | 16 
28] 26) 54 66 
29] 63) 92 98 
7| 38] 45 | 45 
3] 21] 24 27 
} 28 |3aisoliss| 271 | 299 
! 
Previous Year Elsewhere ue 
After a Period No Period 
ran 
Value Total Total 
s| F| A| Total |S} A | Total 
| 
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NuMBER or StupENTs ENTERING UPON THE SECOND YEAR OF GRADUATE Stupy 
AFTER AN INTERVENING PeRiop oF Orner OccuPaATION, CLASSIFIED AccoRD- 
ING TO THE LENGTH OF THE PERIOD AND THE CHARACTER OF THE SECOND- 
Year APPOINTMENT 


Length of Intervening Period in Years 
Character of 
Appointment 


10 Total 


12 


No Appointment....... 4, 2 
Scholarship............ = 1 
Fellowship............. 5} 1 
Assistantship.......... 6| 2 1 13 


17, 6 8 3 2 3 1 41 

Previous Year Elsewhere 
No Appointment....... 2 22 
Scholarship............ 1 1 1 1 4 
din 5} 3] 3 14 
Assistantship.......... 3 3} 3} 1 1 12 
7; 3} 3} 4 1 1} 52 
6 5} 66} 1} 93 


The number of students who return diminishes with the length 
of the intervening period. The period of other occupation was one 
or two years in over half the cases. There does not appear to be 
any marked difference in the proportion of appointments received 
by those who return after a short period and those who return later. 

The following table shows the occupations in which the 93 stu- 
dents were engaged during the period between the first and second 
years of graduate study: 

NoumsBer or Stupents ENGAGED IN SpEciFIED OCCUPATIONS FROM THE END OF 


THE First YEAR OF GRADUATE SruDY TO THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND 
Year or Grapuate Stupy 


. 
“a Previous Year in Same University 
1S 
3 
93 
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The following table shows the sources of the 405 appointments 
held by the 534 students in their second year of graduate work: 
NoumBer or Srupents ApPoInTMENTS IN THEIR SeconpD YEAR OF 


GrapvuaTe Work CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE SOURCE OF THE APPOINT- 
MENTS 


Previous Year in Same University 


Source of Appointment 


After a Period No Period 
A 


Total | A Tota 


s| 


University in which Second Year’s 
Graduate Study was done......... 28 {31/73} 157| 261 
College in which as work 


page 3/12/13) 28 |33)80) 158 


271 


Previous Year Elsewhere 


After a Period No Period 
Grand 
Total 
Total 


Source of Appointment 


s|F Aj Total |S | A 


University in which Second Year’s work 


4/12/12) 28 | 8/27) 24) 59 | 376 
University or College in which First 


Year’s Graduate Work was done . 7 7 7 
College in which Undergraduate work 
4114/12) 30 9/42; 25) 76 405 


Of the 405 appointments, only 29 were from other sources than 
the university in which the graduate work was done. Seven of the 
appointments were from the college or university in which the 
student’s undergraduate work was done, and seven were from the 
college or university in which the first year of graduate work was 
done. In the case of the first group, the student was probably free 
to study in any university he selected. The second group consisted 
of travelling fellowships and the holders studied in foreign univer- 
sities. Part of the appointments classed as from “ various” sources 
were attached to a particular university and part were not. Prob- 
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ably twenty of the 405 holders of appointments were free to study 
at any university they selected. 

The following table shows more in detail the movement of stu- 
dents from the universities or colleges in which their first year’s 
graduate work was done to that in which the second year’s work 
was done: 


Noumser or Stupents WHo Spent THerr Seconp YEarR or Srupy In a Dir 
FERENT UNIVERSITY, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CHARACTER OF APPOINT- 
MENT AND CHANGE IN PLACE or Strupy 


After a Period No Period 


From University to University*|} 18 | 8 
1 


From College to University....| 3 1/ 2] 3 2); 15 
From University to College... . 1 


Of the 141 students who spent their second year in a different 
institution from that in which the first year’s work was done, 125 
removed from one university to another, while 15 removed from a 
college to a university, and one from a university to a college. In 
the movement of students, the fellowship played the largest role, 
56 fellowships being given as against 36 assistantships and 13 schol- 
arships. 

Three-fourths of these 141 students, or 106, secured appoint- 
ments. Of these 106 appointments, 87 were made by the univer- 
sities to which the student went. Of 141 students, therefore, who 
went to a different university for the second year of graduate work, 
87 received appointments from the university in which the second 
year’s graduate work was done, Of those students whose second 
year of graduate study followed inamediately the first year, 89 went 
to a different university. Of these, 76 received appointments, of 
which 59 were from the universities to which the students went. 


* The definitions of university and college here adopted are purely empirical. 
The universities listed in Science for Feb. 3, 1917 as having conferred the Ph.D. 
oe since 1910 together with foreign universities are classed as universities. 

others are classed as colleges. 
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SrupDENT APPOINTMENTS IN THE THIRTEEN UNIVERSITIES WHICH 


GRANT THE LARGEST NuMBER OF PH.D. DEGREES 


In any statistical calculation made by combining data for a 
number of institutions, the results may be far from representative 
for some or all of them. For the general questions involved the 
results thus obtained are more significant than the data for individ- 
ual institutions, but it is also a matter of interest to ascertain 
whether there are important divergences among the different insti- 
tutions. 

The following tables show the number and character of student 
appointments for the first three years of graduate work among 
those of the 534 students included in this inquiry who spent their 
first year of graduate study in one of the universities which granted 
more than ten Ph.D. degrees in 1915-16. 

NouMBER or STuDENTs IN First Year or Grapvuate Srupy in THirTeen Uni- 


VERSITIES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CHARACTER OF STUDENT APPOINT- 
MENT AND ACCORDING TO PLACE AT WHICH BACHELOR’s DEGREE WAS 


GRANTED 
From Same From 
University Elsewhere Grand 
N {8 Tou N |s| Total 


cc die 2 2) #4 10 
2;123) 8 46 
121) 4 10 
co 4/3) 2) 4 13 45 
Johns Hopkins.............. 4 2 9 33 
3 1/16} 20 28 
chen 3} 1) 4 4 31 
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NoumBer or Stupents in Seconp YEAR oF GRADUATE StTupy IN THIRTEEN 
UNIVERSITIES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE CHARACTER OF STUDENT 
APPOINTMENT AND ACCORDING TO PLACE oF First YEAR’S GRADUATE StTuDY 


Continuing from First From 
Year Elsewhere Geena 
Total 
N s| F | A | Total} N \s| Total 
1 2 3 5 14 
4 6; 1,2) 8 17 56 
5 3} 1 4 1l 
RS SI 5 13 3 16 58 
3 1 2) 5 8 26 
4 3 2) 4; 1) #10 44 
Johns Hopkins 3 3} 11) 5 35 
7 1 1 2 26 
8 4) 4 8 23 
Pennsylvania........... 6 1 8} 2) 11 28 
7 3} 3} 3} 34 
1 1 2 3 26 
29 | 9/37/30) 105 | 407 


NouMBeEr oF STupENTs IN THIRD YEAR OF GRADUATE Stupy In THIRTEEN UNI- 
VERSITIES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE CHARACTER OF STUDENT APPOINT- 
MENT AND ACCORDING TO PLAcE or SECOND YEAR’s GRADUATE Stupy 


Continuing from 
Second Year 


3 3 27 
Johns Hopkins 1 1 32 
3} 1; 4 24 
2 2 19 
Pennsylvania........... 1) 3 4 30 
2 4 6 37 


12 | 61 | 408 
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The following table shows the percentage of the students holding 
student appointments in each of the thirteen universities in each 
of the first three years of graduate study :* 


Tue PERCENTAGE OF StuDENTS HoLpinG StrupENT APPOINTMENTS IN THIRTEEN 
UNIVERSITIES IN EacuH OF THE First THREE YEARS OF GRADUATE Stupy 


Ist Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 

59 70 85 

47 48 60 
78 92 93 
53 79 87 

dé 68 77 84 


The following table shows the number of students in each of the 
thirteen selected universities for the first three years of graduate 
study taken together, the number holding appointments, and the 
percentage holding appointments: 


Number of Number of Percentage of a, 
Students Appointments Appointments 
31 29 94 
161 84 52 
Johns Hopkins.......... 100 64 64 a 
58 51 88 
Pennsylvania........... 7 58 75 i 
sake tots 102 70 69 
88 67 76 


With only a few exceptions, the percentage of students holding 
appointments increased in the second year as against the first and 
in the third as against the second. 

In the first year in only two of the universities—Columbia and . 
Johns Hopkins—was the percentage holding appointments less than a 
one-half. The highest proportion was in Illinois where 90 per cent s 


* In comparisons among the universities, it must be borne in mind that in those 
universities in which uate students are not charged tuition, the number of 
student appointments is lowered by the fact that no scholarships (as defined in 
this report) are given. 
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held appointments in the first year. In the third year, the propor- 
tion in five universities was over 90 per cent; in one case—Clark—it 
reached 100 per cent. If the three years are taken together, in 
none of the thirteen universities did less than 50 per cent of the 
students hold appointments and in three universities—Clark, 
Illinois and Michigan—over 90 per cent held appointments. 

There are very great differences in the character of the appoint- 
ments even between universities in which the percentages of appoint- 
ments are approximately equal. For example, of the 21 students 
who spent their first year of graduate study in the University of 
Illinois, 10 held fellowships and 9 held assistantships, while of the 
28 students who spent their first year of graduate study in the 
University of Michigan, 23 held assistantships and one held a 
fellowship. 

The following tables show for the first three years of graduate 
study and for each of the thirteen universities (1) the percentage of 
students continuing in the same university who held student ap- 
pointments and (2) the percentage of students from elsewhere who 
held appointments. 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN THE THIRTEEN UNIVERSITIES CONTINUING IN 
Same UNIversiry wHo Heip APPOINTMENTS IN THE First THREE YEARS 


or GRADUATE Stupy 
lst Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 


80 100 96 
62 71 85 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS FROM ELSEWHERE WHO HELD APPOINTMENTS IN 
THE THIRTEEN UNIVERSITIES IN oF THE First Toree YEARS OF 


Grapvuatse Srupy 
lst Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 


_ 
43 
~ 
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lst Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 


It will be noted from the tables on pp. 27 and 28 that the univer- 
sities differed widely in the relative number of students from else- 
where as against those who received the bachelor’s degree in the 
same university. These differences in many cases are explicable on 
such grounds as differences in the number of undergraduates and : 
differences in the attractiveness of graduate work, but they appear ae 
also to be due in large measure to differences in policy in awarding 
student appointments. For example, of the 21 students who spent 
their first year of graduate study in the University of Illinois, five 
had received the bachelor’s degree from the University of Illinois 
and 16 elsewhere, while of the 28 students who spent their first wa 
year of graduate study in the University of Michigan, 20 had er 
received the bachelor’s degree from the University of Michigan and 
eight elsewhere. There were 15 students who received the bache- 
lor’s degree from elsewhere holding appointments in their first year 
of graduate study at Illinois, and seven at Michigan. Numerous 
illustrations of similar differences will be evident from even a cur- 
sory inspection of the tables. 

It will be noted also that there are marked differences among the 
universities in the relative number of students in the three years of 
study. The number of students at Harvard, for example, was less 
in the third year than in the first, while at Pennsylvania it was con- 
siderably greater. The explanation of such differences appears to 
lie at least partly in differences in the distribution of student ap- m0 
pointments between students already in the university and those a 
from elsewhere. At Harvard, for example, of 32 students holding 
appointments in the second year of graduate study, 25 were students 
who had spent their first year of graduate study in Harvard Uni- 
versity and seven were students from elsewhere, while at Pennsyl- 
vania, of 22 students holding appointments in the second year of 
graduate study, ten were students from elsewhere. In other words, 
it is the policy of Harvard University to make student appointments : 
among students from elsewhere principally in the first year of grad- . 
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uate study and later to make student appointments almost entirely 
from students already in residence. At Pennsylvania, on the other 
’ hand, a very considerable part of the student appointments awarded 
to students from elsewhere are made to students who have already 
done a year’s graduate work.* 
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* The list of the present membership of the committee will be found on page 34. 
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George Lefevre (Zoél.), Missouri; J. P. Lichtenberger (Sociol.), 
Pennsylvania; F. R. Lillie (Zoél.), Chicago; A. O. Lovejoy (Philos.), 
Hopkins; D. O. McGovney (Law), Iowa; F. M. Padelford (Eng.), 


Washington (State); G. M. Stratton (Psychol.), California; U. G. 
Weatherly (Sociol.), Indiana. 


CoMMITTEE F 


Admission of Members 
Chairman, J. V. Denney (Eng.), Ohio State 

Florence Bascom (Geol.), Bryn Mawr; Edward Capps (Greek), 

Princeton; J. Q. Dealey (Sociol.), Brown; A. R. Hohlfeld (German), 


Wisconsin; G. H. Marx (Engin.), Stanford; F. C. Woodward (Law), 
Chicago. 


*Chairman Young has, to the great regret of the officers, found it impracticable 
to continue in view of the paramount requirements of his present governmental 
service. He will probably look after the remaining work in certain investigations 
already under way. 
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I 
University Ethics 
- Chairman, G. P. Costigan, Jr. (Law), Northwestern 
John Dewey (Philos.), Columbia; J. D. Fleming (Law), Colorado; 
W. B. Munro (Pol. Sci.), Harvard; E. A. Ross (Sociol.), Wisconsin; 
J. H. Tufts (Philos.), Chicago; H. C. Warren (Psychol.), Princeton; 
U. G. Weatherly (Sociol.), Indiana. 


Professor G. P. Costigan has accepted the chairmanship in succession to Professor 
John Dewey of Columbia, who continues as a member of the committee. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


CoMMITTEE B 


Methods of Appointment and Promotion 


Chairman, W. W. Atwood (Geog.), Harvard 

G. E. Barnett (Econ.), Hopkins; J. 8S. Bassett (History), Smith; 
C. E. Bennett (Latin), Cornell; Percy Bordwell (Law), Iowa; J. 
M. Coulter (Botany), Chicago; Clive Day (Econ.), Yale; Max Far- 
rand (History), Yale; J. F. Genung (Eng.), Amherst; R. L. Green 
(Math.), Stanford; E. E. Hale (Eng.), Union; J. H. Long (Chem.), 
Northwestern; T. H. Morgan (Zoél.), Columbia; George Norlin 
(Greek), Colorado; W. A. Noyes (Chem.), Illinois; J. E. Raycroft 
(Phys. Cult.), Princeton; Mary Augusta Scott (Eng.), Smith; R. 
M. Wenley (Philos.), Michigan; J. A. Woodburn (History), Indiana. 

Chairman Coulter, in view of his election to the presidency of the Association, 


has resigned the chairmanship of this committee, continuing as a member of it, 
and has been succeeded by Professor W. W. Atwood of Harvard University. 


CoMMITTEE C 


Methods of Recruiting the Teaching Profession (by Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships, etc.) 


Chairman, G. E. Barnett (Econ.), Hopkins 
E. W. Brown (Math.), Yale; J. E. Creighton (Philos.), Cornell; 
Warner Fite (Philos.), Princeton; C. H. Haskins (Hist.), Harvard; 
A. O. Leuschner (Astron.), California; A. H. Lloyd (Philos.), Michi- 
gan; A. W. Small (Sociol.), Chicago; J.S. P. Tatlock (Eng.), Stanford; 
H. B. Ward (Zoél.), Illinois. 


The committee presents in this issue an extended preliminary report. 
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ComMITTEE D 


Limits of Standardization of Institutions, etc. 


Chairman, O. F. Long (Latin), Northwestern 


W. H. Carruth (German), Stanford; L. P. Eisenhart (Math.), 
Princeton; J. L. Lowes (Eng.), Harvard; G. H. Mead (Philos.), 
Chicago; G. H. Parker (Zoél.), Harvard; W. N. Rice (Geol.), Wes- 
leyan;'F. N. Scott (Eng.), Michigan; W. A. Scott (Econ.), Wis- 
consin; W. M. Urban (Philos.), Trinity (Conn.). 


CoMMITTEE E 


Qualifications for Membership 


Chairman, Frederic C. Woodward (Law), Chicago 
Florence Bascom (Geol.), Bryn Mawr; R. C. Brooks (Pol. Sci.), 
Swarthmore; Mary W. Calkins (Philos.), Wellesley; Edward Capps 
(Greek), Princeton; A. P. Carman (Physics), Illinois; J. Q. Dealey 
(Sociol.), Brown; J. V. Denney (Eng.), Ohio State; E. C. Franklin 
(Chem.), Stanford; C. M. Gayley (Eng.), California; Irving Hardesty 
(Anat.), Tulane; A. R. Hohlfeld (German), Wisconsin; J. B. Johnston 

(Medicine), Minnesota; Guido H. Marx (Engin.), Stanford. 


No new questions have arisen since the annual meeting requiring the further 
attention of this committee. 


CoMMITTEE G 


Causes and Remedies for the Alleged Decline of Intellectual 
Interests of College Students 
Chairman, Awaiting Appointment 

H. E. Bourne (History), Western Reserve; Collier Cobb (Geol.), 
North Carolina; T. D. A. Cockerell (Botany), Colorado; E. R. 
Cumings (Geol.), Indiana; F. B. Dains (Chem.), Kansas; H. J. 
Davenport (Econ.), Cornell; F. P. Emery (Eng.), Dartmouth; 
William Esty (Engin.), Lehigh; F. M. Fling (History), Nebraska; 
C. M. Gayley (Eng.), California; W. H. Heck (Psychol.), Virginia; 
Laura E. Lockwood (Eng.), Wellesley; H. F. Nachtrieb (Zodl.), 
Minnesota; M. V. O’Shea (Educ.), Wisconsin; Lucy M. Salmon 
(History), Vassar; W. D. Scott (Psychol.), Northwestern; C. E. 
Seashore (Psychol.), Iowa; C. Von Klenze (German), City of New 
York. 
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CoMMITTEE H 


Desirability and Practicability of Increased Migration and Inter- 


change of Graduate Students 


Chairman, A. O. Leuschner (Astron.), California 


F. W. Blackmar (History), Kansas; A. T. Clay (Philol.), Yale; 
G. C. Comstock (Astron.), Wisconsin; J. H. Gray (Econ.), Minne- 
sota; E. R. Hedrick (Math.), Missouri; F. W. Kelsey (Latin), 
Michigan; A. D. Mead (Biol.), Brown; A. W. Meyer (Anat.), 
Stanford; A. W. Small (Sociol.), Chicago; F. W. Taussig (Econ.), 
Harvard; J. W. Young (Math.), Dartmouth. 


CoMMITTEE J 


Distinctions between the Several Honorary Degrees and the 
Basis for Conferring Them 


Chairman, R. M. Wenley (Philos.), Michigan 


R. B. Bean (Anat.), Virginia; E. W. Bowen (Latin), Randolph- 
Macon; J. W. Bright (Eng.), Hopkins; Florian Cajori (Math.), 
Colorado College; J. V. Denney (Eng.), Ohio State; C. W. Hargitt 
(Biol.), Syracuse; H. W. Harper (Chem.), Texas; G. E. Howard 
(History), Nebraska; Carl Kelsey (Sociol.), Pennsylvania; Eliza- 
beth Laird (Physics), Mt. Holyoke; E. P. Lewis (Physics), Cali- 
fornia; O. G. Libby (History), North Dakota; H. C. Metcalf (Econ.), 
Tufts; A. K. Potter (Eng.), Brown; H. 8. Richards (Law), Wiscon- 
sin; M. J. Rosenau (Medicine), Harvard; F. Schlesinger (Astron.), 
Pittsburgh; A. N. Talbot (Engin.), Illinois; C. T. Winchester (Eng.), 
Wesleyan; J. A. Woodburn (History), Indiana. 

This Committee presented an extended report at the annual meeting. This 
was published in full in the December Bulletin. The Committee has been con- 


tinued by the Association in order to exert such influence as may be practicable on 
institutional policies. 


CoMMITTEE K 


Feasibility and Method of Utilizing the Government Scientific 
Bureaus at Washington and elsewhere—in Co-operation, etc. 
Chairman, L. R. Jones (Plant Path.), Wisconsin 


E. D. Adams (History), Stanford; W. C. Bagley (Educ.), Illinois; 
E. D. Durand (Statistics), Minnesota; W. A. Locy (Zoél.), North- 
western; E. L. Nichols (Physics), Cornell; Charles Palache (Geol.), 
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Harvard; M. P. Ravenel (Medicine), Missouri; H. S. Richards 
(Law), Wisconsin; Herman Schneider (Engin.), Cincinnati; Henry 
Schofield (Law), Northwestern; 8. W. Williston (Paleon.), Chicago. 


The Chairman writes as follows: 


Dr. E. Dana Durand, chairman of this Committee since its organization, re- 
cently asked to be relieved from this duty owing to the demands of war services 
upon his time. He will, however, continue as a committee member. This 
change has occurred so recently that there has not been time for the present 
chairman to confer with the other committee members as to the program for the 
year. As stated in an earlier report, the field assigned to Committee K is a broad 
one, having to do fundamentally with the relations of the universities to the 
government. Thus far the specific problem which has received chief attention 
is the proposed national university. The reports upon this already published, 
including both majority and dissenting opinions, will be considered a sufficient 
expression of the Committee’s findings unless something occurs to reopen the 
matter. The Committee will, therefore, be free to turn to the problems more 
directly suggested by its title. These may well include certain very specific 
educational questions. 

(1) Can the universities aid the government more efficiently than at present 
in training and certifying men for the various kinds of government service; and if 
so, how? 

(2) The Association at its third annual meeting, upon recommendations of this 
Committee, passed the resolution favoring greater use for research of the libraries, 
archives, museums, laboratories and other facilities of the federal government. 

The responsibility now rests upon this Committee to make further study of the 
means for securing this object and to offer any further recommendations pertinent 
to this. 

(3) Is there need of fuller and more regular co-operation, especially in furthering 
scientific research, between the universities and the government and if so, how is 
this to be secured? The earnestly patriotic team-work, both institutional and 
individual, which is now everywhere in evidence in scientific war service, makes 
this a peculiarly opportune time for the consideration of any steps which will make 
it easier for this condition to continue permanently where it now exists and to 
develop where now latent. 


Com™iTTrEE L 


Co-operation with Latin-American Universities to Promote Ex- 
change Professorships and Fellowships, etc. 


Chairman, L. S. Rowe (Pol. Sci.), Pennsylvania 


S. I. Bailey (Astron.), Harvard; Hiram Bingham (History), 
Yale; Geo. H. Blakeslee (History), Clark; E. E. Brandon (Rom. 
Lang.), Miami; Philip M. Brown (Int. Law), Princeton; A. C. 
Coolidge (History), Harvard; A. C. Flick (History), Syracuse; J. D. 
M. Ford (Span.), Harvard; J. H. Hollander (Econ.), Hopkins; 
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W. E. Hotchkiss (Econ.), Northwestern; Wm. J. Hussey (Astron.), 
Michigan; C. L. Jones (Pol. Sci.), Wisconsin; C. C. Marden (Span.), 
Princeton; C. C. Plehn (Econ.), California; E. A. Ross (Sociol.), 
Wisconsin; Arthur R. Seymour (Rom. Lang.), Illinois; C. A. Smith 
(Eng.), Virginia; Glen L. Swiggett (Rom. Lang.), Washington, D. 
C.; Walter S. Tower (Geog.), Chicago; Raymond Weeks (Rom. 
Lang.), Columbia. 

The Committee presents the following report of progress: 

The members of the Association will recall that three distinct topics were as- 
signed to Committee L— 

1. Exchange professorships between the United States and Latin America; 

2. Establishment of fellowships; 

3. Scientific co-operation between the institutions of the United States and those 
of Latin America. 

Pursuant to the mandate given to the Committee, communications were sent 
to fifty-nine institutions in the United States and twenty universities of Latin 
America. The replies received indicate a real desire on the part of most of the 
institutions to co-operate in the furtherance of the three purposes for which the 
Committee was established. Unfortunately, however, the financial strain to which 
all higher institutions of learning have been subjected by reason of the European 
war makes it impossible for them, at the present time, to set aside the grants 
necessary to make this co-operation effective. While, therefore, the Committee 
cannot carry out the plan on as large a scale as was originally intended, it is utiliz- 
ing every opportunity to bring individual institutions into touch with one another, 
and to secure for individual applicants free tuition and stipends. It is the pur- 
pose of the Committee to prosecute this work as vigorously as possible, although 
the larger results will have to await the conclusion of the present war. 


CoMMITTEE M 


Recommendations of the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress 


Chairman, J. D. M. Ford (Span.), Harvard 


8. I. Bailey (Astron.), Harvard; Geo. H. Blakeslee (History), 
Clark; H. E. Bolton (History), California; Percy Bordwell (Int. 
Law.), lowa; E. P. Cheyney (History), Pennsylvania; J. P. W. 
Crawford (Rom. Lang.), Pennsylvania; C. A. Ellwood (Sociol.), 
Missouri; A. M. Espinosa (Span.), Stanford; C. R. Fish (History), 
Wisconsin; E. C. Hills (Rom. Lang.), Colorado College; C. H. Judd 
(Psychol.), Chicago; R. H. Keniston (Rom. Lang.), Cornell; E. F. 
Langley (French), Mass. Inst. Tech.; J. H. Latané (Int. Law), 
Hopkins; F. B. Luquiens (Span.), Yale; P. A. Martin (History), 
Stanford; L. 8. Rowe (Pol. Sci.), Pennsylvania; R. Schevill (Rom. 
Lang.), California; Wm. R. Shepherd (History), Columbia; 
P. O. Skinner (Rom. Lang.), Dartmouth; H. W. Tyler (Math.), 
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Mass. Inst. Tech.; G. W. Umphrey (Span.), Washington (State); 
G. G. Wilson (Int. Law), Harvard. 

This Committee reported at the annual meeting (see October Buiietty)- 
Communications in regard to its report have been addressed to representatives of 
the Latin-American governments in Washington, and circulated to presidents of 
colleges and universities represented in our Association. 


CoMMITTEE O 


Requirements for the Ph.D. Degree 
Chairman, James R. Angell (Psychol.), Chicago 


G. E. Barnett (Econ.), Hopkins; Florence Bascom (Geol.), | 
Bryn Mawr; C. A. Ellwood (Sociol.), Missouri; W. F. Magie q 
(Physics), Princeton; M. A. Rosanoff (Chem.), Pittsburgh; M. 8. 
Slaughter (Latin), Wisconsin; Frank Thilly (Philos.), Cornell; 
Calvin Thomas (German), Columbia; H. 8. White (German), 
Harvard. 


CoMMITTEE P 


Systems of Pensions and Insurance for University Teachers 
Chairman, H. F. Stone (Law), Columbia 


T.S. Adams (Econ.), Yale; W. W. Cook (Law), Yale; F. 8. Deibler 
(Econ.), Northwestern; F. H. Dixon (Econ.), Dartmouth; T. C. 
Esty (Math.), Amherst; H. B. Gardner (Econ.), Brown; W. F. 
Gephart (Econ.), Washington (St. Louis); J. H. Gray (Econ.), 
Minnesota; M. W. Haskell (Math.), California; Otto Heller (Philos.), 
Washington (St. Louis); J. H. Hollander (Econ.), Hopkins; 8. S. 
Huebner (Econ.), Pennsylvania; Joseph Jastrow (Psychol.), Wis- 
consin; E. W. Kemmerer (Econ.), Princeton; A. C. Lane (Geol.), 
Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy (Phil.), Hopkins; H. A. Millis (Econ.), Chi- 
cago; C. C. Plehn (Finance), California; H. L. Rietz (Math.), 
Illinois; A. H. Thorndike (Eng.), Columbia; H. 8S. White (Math.), 
Vassar; W. F. Willcox (Econ.), Cornell. 


CoMMITTEE Q 


Conference with Other Societies on Place of Annual Meetings 


Chairman, James H. Tufts (Philos.), Chicago 

J.McK. Cattell (Psychol.); Chester L. Jones (Pol. Sci.), Wisconsin; 
John H. Long (Medicine), Northwestern; E. A. Ross (Sociol.), Wis- 
consin; A. N. Talbot (Engin.), Illinois; H. P. Talbot (Chem.), Mass. 
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Inst. Tech.; Raymond Weeks (Romance Philol.), Columbia; A. A. 
Young (Econ.), Cornell. 
ComMITTEE R 
Encouragement of University Research 
Chairman, W. A. Nitze (Romance Lang.), Chicago 

C. Becker (History), Cornell; M. Bloomfield (Comparative Phil- 
ology), Johns Hopkins; A. C. L. Brown (Celtic), Northwestern; 
Edward Capps (Greek), Princeton; E. C. Franklin (Chemistry), 
Stanford; E. P. Lewis (Physics), California; J. L. Lowes (English), 
Harvard; F. A. Newcombe (Biology), Michigan; W. A. Old- 
father (Latin), Illinois; Roscoe Pound (Law), Harvard; C. C. 
Torrey (Oriental Languages), Yale; F. J. E. Woodbridge (Phil- 
osophy), Columbia. 

Chairman E. W. Brown of Yale has been succeeded by Professor W. A. Nitze 
of Chicago, and certain further changes in the personnel of the committee have 
given a larger representation to the philosophical—as distinguished from the 
scientific—subjects, the interests of the latter being at present adequately served 


by committees already in the field under the auspices of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the National Academy of Sciences. 


CoMMITTEE 


Summer School Organization 


Chairman, F. N. Scott (Eng.), Michigan 

F. W. Chandler (Eng.), Cincinnati; T. D. A. Cockerell (Zoél.), 
Colorado; 8. P. Duggan (Educ.), City of New York; T. C. Esty 
(Math.), Amherst; M. B. Evans (German), Ohio; G. D. Hadzsits 
(Latin), Pennsylvania; W. M. Hart (Philol.), California; D. C. 
Munro (History), Princeton; G. C. Sellery (History), Wisconsin; 
Marion Talbot (Dom. Sci.), Chicago; E. L. Thorndike (Educ.), 
Columbia; J. H. Wigmore (Law), Northwestern. 


The Committee hopes to be able to report at the next annual meeting. 


CoMMITTEE 


Place and Function of Faculties in University Government and 
Administration 


Chairman, J. A. Leighton (Philos.), Ohio 


James R. Angell (Psychol.), Chicago; B. H. Bode (Philos.), 
Illinois; E. P. Cheyney (Hist.), Pennsylvania; F. H. Dixon (Econ.), 
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Dartmouth; C. M. Gayley (Eng.), California; E. A. Gilmore (Law), 
Wisconsin; R. G. Harrison (Anat.), Yale; F. H. Hodder (Hist.), 
Kansas; Theodore Hough (Medicine), Virginia; J. B. Johnston 
(Medicine), Minnesota; L. E. Lord (Latin), Oberlin; Paul Monroe 
(Educ.), Columbia; L. T. More (Physics), Cincinnati; Lucy M. 
Salmon (Hist.), Vassar; M. W. Sampson (Eng.), Cornell; 8S. W. 
Williston (Paleon.), Chicago; A. B. Wolfe (Econ.), Texas. 


A study has been made of existing conditions in one hundred and ten leading 
universities, and the committee is making good progress. 


CoMMITTEE U 


Patriotic Service 


Chairman, Charles H. Haskins (Hist.), Harvard 


M. A. Aldrich (Econ.), Tulane; Charles H. Cooley (Sociol.), 
Michigan; C. L. Cory (Engin.), California; Henry W. Farnam 
(Econ.), Yale; Albert Parker Fitch (Theology), Amherst; Guy Stan- 
ton Ford (Hist.), Minnesota; Laurence Fossler (Germanic Lang.), 
Nebraska; James W. Garner (Pol. Sci.), Illinois; F. H. Giddings 
(Sociol.), Columbia; Charles H. Hull (Hist.), Cornell; Vernon L. 
Kellogg (Entom.), Leland Stanford Jr.; Gilbert N. Lewis (Chem.), 
California; R. M. McElroy (Hist.), Princeton; Lois Kimball Mathews 
(Dean of Women), Wisconsin; Shailer Mathews (Theology), Chicago; 
C. E. Mendenhall (Physics), Wisconsin; Julia E. Moody (Zodl.), 
Wellesley; Henry R. Seager (Econ.), Columbia; W. T. Sedgwick 
(Biol.), Mass. Inst. Tech.; Paul Van Dyke (Hist.), Princeton; W. H. 
Welch (Medicine), Johns Hopkins; George C. Whipple (Engin.), 
Harvard; John H. Wigmore (Law), Northwestern; Ernest H. Wil- 
kins (Romance Lang.), Chicago; A. A. Young (Econ.), Cornell. 


See January Bulletin and page 6 of this issue. 
CoMMITTEE V 


Apparatus for Productive Scholarship 
Chairman, J. M. Burnam (Latin), Cincinnati 


The chairman writes: 


“While our chief duties for the first year will be those of organization, the 
chairman has already some suggestions to offer to the A. A. U. P. looking to a 
method of classification and furtherance of our scientific work: 

1. We must draw series of distinctions between the types of effort to be recog- 
nized in any bibliography. Thus the ability to see, attack and solve a great 
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problem, scientific, linguistic, historical, philosophical, etc., is more important 
than a capacity to impart in the class room, or by doing a good text-book, the 
knowledge that men have acquired hitherto. 

2. We should discriminate between a research paper or series of such which 
mark a man’s progress in the study of a problem and the occasional writings which 
are merely notes by the way, the more or less accidental findings of one who has 
larger aims in view. Of course, it has happened to all of us that these little items 
lead to some much larger plan—nay may become our life work. 

3. Not a great measure of importance can be assigned to popular or semi- 
popular papers in various magazines or the daily press; still less to what we are 
called upon to contribute to certain clubs, societies or organizations which do not 
endure a technical discussion of any topic or anything belonging to the research 
field. 

4. I feel, personally, that the head editorship of a university series is also a 
thing apart, its value is quite variable. You will understand that every con- 
tributor should have his due meed of praise, which applies to the head editor when 
he has done more than merely to edit other men’s product. 

The chairman holds that when the present mighty conflict is over, almost the 
only nation having much left will be the United States. This fact will impose 
on us the duty of supplying the university work for the remainder of the world, 
or rather we should regard this as a glorious opportunity to benefit mankind. 
The A. A. U. P. should take the lead and call upon its members to engage in 
the toil of research, and it may be suggested just here that the Secretary ask the 
local branches what plans the members thereof have in view. The A. A. U. P. 
should then try to secure the funds needed to carry on the research and after- 
wards set forth the results to the world.” 


CoMMITTEE W 
Status of Women in College and University Faculties 
This committee is still in process of organization. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following thirteen nominations are printed as provided under 
Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee may be 
addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., or to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions,* and will be considered by the Committee if 
received before July 1, 1918. 

The Committee on Admissions* consists of J. V. Denney (Ohio 
State), Chairman; Florence Bascom (Bryn Mawr), Edward Capps 
(Princeton), J. Q. Dealey (Brown), A. R. Hohlfeld (Wisconsin), 
G. H. Marx (Stanford), and F. C. Woodward (Washington, D. C.). 

The names of nominators follow the name of each nominee in 
parentheses. Nominators for whom no institution is specified are 
colleagues of the nominee. 

Herman Babson (German), Purdue, 
(E. H. Davis, P. N. Evans, E. 8. Ferry) 
J. (Philosophy), Earlham, 
Cumings and 8. E. Stout, Indiana, A. D. Hole) 
Stanley Coulter (Botany), Purdue, 
N. Evans, John Heiss, E. 8. Ferry) 
Charles Goettsch (German), Chicago, 
(R. M. Lovett, C. H. Beeson, H. W. Prescott) 
Arthur Leslie Keith (Latin), Casieten, 
(C. H. Moore, Harvard, R. J. Bonner, Chicago, C. N. Smiley, Grinnell) 
(English) 
Alice V. Brown, C. L. Young, Mary W. Calkins) 
Clara Louise Myers (English), Western Reserve, 
(H. E. Bourne, W. H. Hulme, O. F. Emerson) 
Emma Maude Perkins (Latin), Western Reserve, 
(H. E. Bourne, W. H. Hulme, O. F. Emerson) 
Clifton Price (Latin), California, 
(G. L. Noyes, J. T. Allen, Stuart Daggett) 
Margaret Pollock Sherwood (English Literature), Wellesley, 
(Katharine L. Bates, Laura J. Wylie, Vassar, A. 8. Cook, Yale) 
Charles Marquis Smith (Physics), Purdue, 
(E. H. Davis, P. N. Evans, John Heiss) 
E. T. Towne (Economics), North Dakota, 
(O. G. Libby, A. J. Becker, H. E. Simpson) 
Alice C. Perry Wood (English Literature), Wellesley, 
(Katharine Lee Bates, Elizabeth H. Palmer and Catharine (are Vassar) 


* Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. 
Tyler, Mass. Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
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